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used against the Huguenots, concealing his peculations by muddling Government accounts and " presumptuously giving medicine to King James in his last illness." There were eight " managers " of the prosecution, and, after seven had spoken at great length, Sir John Eliot rose to make the concluding speech. With all the hatred of his old friend burning in his heart, he really let himself go. He spoke of the Duke's mind, " full of collusion and deceit. I can express it no better than by the beast, called by the ancients * Stellionatus,5 a beast so blurred, so spotted, so full of foul lines that they know not what to make of it." Eliot then denounced his corruption, his treachery, his extortion. " He intercepts, consumes and exhausts the Crown, not only to satisfy his own lustful desires but the luxury of others." He then hinted that Buckingham had poisoned his old master and compared the favourite to Sejanus, bold in accomplishing his own ends, in other matters cowardly, alternately obsequious and insolent, and so identifying his interests with the King's as to assume the role of ruler.
The speech had a tremendous effect - though, like much political rhetoric before and since, it insinuated falsehoods where not actually untrue and was mostly beside the point. On sophisticated auditors it made an unfavourable impression. Lord Montagu, no friend to Buckingham, mentioned in his diary : " Sir John Eliot's epitome, which falling into very foul speeches against the Duke, nothing pertinent to the matter of charge, were most distasted, but as then nothing said to it." Buckingham felt certain of proving his